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CHILD LABOR AND THE BUSINESS CYCLE 


child labor has in the past decreased in times of 

depression and increased with prosperity, as 
graphically shown in the chart on page 3. The single 
contra-movement in 1933 when child employment fell 
off sharply while business improved was due to the 
child labor restrictions in the industrial codes and 
shows what federal control can do in arresting child 
labor. 

Until the figures on school registration, continua- 
tion school attendance and issuance of work permits 
for the coming fall and winter are available, it is im- 
possible to prove to what extent historical precedent 
has been followed since the Supreme Court decision 
last May which resulted in the abrogation of code 
regulation. Nevertheless, isolated instances are not 
lacking to show the direction in which the current 
flows. Some such cases were mentioned in the Amer- 
ican Child for September. 

Another glaring example 
of child exploitation oc- 
curred in Houston, Texas, 
where several young Negro 
boys worked at a barbecue 
stand 11 hours a day, 7 days 
a week during the summer. 
Luckily, one of the children, 
“Big Boy” Oscar, aged 13, 
had the temerity to com- 
plain, when he was paid only 
$2.25 for five weeks’ work, 
and this particular exploiter 
of childhood was prosecuted 
and sent to jail. 

The newspaper report 
from North Carolina that 
several hundred blank em- 
ployment certificates were 
ordered in July by Cabarrus 
County, 200 of them for the 
use of the Cannon cotton 
mills, may also have its sig- 
nificance, although the mill 
foreman hastily explained 


Petter mirroring business conditions, 
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Junior Got His Old Job Back 
After the NRA Went Out 


that the blanks were ‘merely to properly check all 
persons now employed.” But, since work permits are 
issued in North Carolina only to minors under 16 
years, it is hard to say why these blanks were needed 
unless the mill either intended to hire children on a 


large scale or had already done so. 


Equally elusive is the passing mention in the New 
York Times, in connection with a recent cotton mill 
strike in South Carolina, that ‘the shooting started” 
when so-and-so drove through the picket lines to “take 
his children to work.” 

“Whereas many thousands of school children are 
employed in violation of said provisions of the school 
code; and whereas child labor in this state exists at an 
appalling rate,” according to a resolution adopted by 
the California Assembly early this summer and re- 
printed in School and Society for August 24, the state 
and local boards of education and all California citi- 

zens are directed to “enforce 
with the utmost diligence 
the provisions of the school 
code.” 

From Michigan comes 
word that 40 children, from 
10 years of age up, were 
We. '..., via a single onion 
farm this summer, 10 hours 
a day and 6 days a week at 
10 cents an hour; and that 
families of ‘‘pulp-peelers” 
were living under deplorable 

- conditions in tents and 
shacks in Upper Michigan, 
near Roscommon. 

If the National Child 
Labor Committee had at its 
command the resources nec- 
essary to follow up such re- 
ports and answer the pleas 
for investigation which come 
in, there is no doubt that 
instances such as those 
quoted above could be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely. 
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ELECTION DAY IS COMING! 


HH” DREDS of legislators who cast their vote for 

ot against the Amendment in last winter's ses- 
sions will be up for re-election this fall. The record of 
these candidates on the Child Labor Amendment is 
one important item to be considered in judging their 
claims for re-election. 


Enumerating those who voted against the Amend- 
ment, the New York News, on the eve of the pri- 
maries, stated: ‘““The most important job the 1935 
Legislature could have done would have been to ratify 
the proposed Child Labor Amendment. It refused to 
do that job. Those who think the knifing of the Child 
Labor Amendment was a good job, or that little chil- 
dren have a sacred right to sweat out their childhood, 
should by all means vote for these gentlemen. Those 
who think otherwise can find other candidates to vote 
for.” 

If you live in one of the states which defeated the 
Federal Child Labor Amendment this year, find out 
how the candidates from your district voted on ratifi- 
cation. Then decide how you will cast your ballot. 


WHAT DO FIGURES MEAN? 


| iar te lest the abrupt termination of the child 
labor provisions of the code might lead to in- 
creased support for the Child Labor Amendment, 
many newspapers have tried to minimize the extent of 
the child labor problem by pointing to the decrease of 
child labor in the United States during the past decade 
and by using that statistical bugaboo the “average.” 

The following letter appearing in the New York 
Times on June 24 exposes the fallacy of judging the 
seriousness of child labor conditions by an “‘average:” 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 


To any one acquainted with the plague spots of child labor 
which remain, the editorial in THE NEw York TIMES 
‘Labor and NRA” strikes too optimistic a note, with its easy 
concession that “doubtless even 5 per cent was too large a 





fraction” of the children 10 to 15 years of age to be at work. 
That 5 per cent represents 667,118 boys and girls—a number 
not so quickly said or so readily overlooked. 

The editorial points out that child labor has decreased 
steadily since 1920. Leaving out of consideration the increases 
in child labor with which we are threatened due to the void- 
ing of the NRA codes, that is true of the country as a unit. 
It is not true of certain industries in certain States. In Georgia, 
for example, the number of children 10 to 15 years of age 
inclusive employed in textile mills rose 11.9 per cent between 
1920 and 1930; and in South Carolina it jumped 23.7 per 
cent. 


Young Workers Increased 


Reversing the general trend, the 1930 census showed an 
increase in the total number of girls under 16 working in 
barber, hairdressing and manicure shops, doing unskilled 
work in suit, coat and overall factories, and working as opera- 
tives in certain other clothing factories. It also recorded 
increases in the number of boys under 16 employed in fer- 
tilizer factories, in stores and in cleaning, dyeing and press- 
ing establishments. The percentage which workers under 16 
constituted of all employes, which the editorial correctly 
places at 1.5 per cent for all industries, in the months pre- 
ceding the adoption of the NRA codes rose as high as 20 
per cent in certain shirt factories in New Haven and in the 
Lehigh Valley of Pennsylvania, according to reports of the 
United States Department of Labor. 

Breaking up the United States average into its component 
parts, one discovers that the curve of child labor is badly 
skewed. Three-fourths of the States in 1930 had a percentage 
which was better than the average. A few States with ex- 
tremely large percentages of child labor were responsible for 
pulling the national average far from the middle where it 
would naturally be. In New York the percentage of children 
employed was only 1.6, and it will be even less after the new 
State law goes into effect in 1936. There were seven States 
with even better records than New York. But the seven States 
at the other end of the list range from Louisiana, with 10 
per cent of its children employed, to Mississippi, where 24.9 
per cent of the children, practically one-fourth of the total, 
were at work. 


State Action Possible 


It is within the power of the States with an average better 
than that of the United States to clean up the situation with- 
out waiting for these laggard States to take individual action. 
Thirty-six ratifications, of which twenty-four have already 
been obtained, are all that are required to make the pending 
child labor amendment part of the Federal Constitution and 
enable the Federal Government to set up national minimum 
standards which all States must meet. 

Oddly enough, New York is the only industrial State rank- 
ing in the first quartile which had failed to realize this point. 
All the other States in this progressive group, except the 
rural State of Nevada, have ratified the amendment for their 
own protection. 


COURTENAY DINWIDDIE. 
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. WILL THE LINE TURN UP AGAIN? 


6 Gen following chart prepared by the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau shows that in the past a rise in 
general factory employment has been accompanied by 
an increase in child labor. Temporarily this was held 
in abeyance by the NRA code child labor provisions. 
From 1933, the year in which the NRA codes with a 
16-year minimum age went into effect, this tendency 
was reversed. During the period the codes were in 
operation, employment of children decreased notwith- 


standing a continuing rise in factory employment. 

Will the line turn up again now that code restric- 
tion have gone? The upward trend is already manifest 
in many communities. Only by ratifying the Federat 
Child Labor Amendment can we stop it becoming 
nation-wide. It would be a disgrace for a nation whose 
manufacturing industries have existed for two years 
without the labor of children to permit a return of 
child exploitation. 
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1920-1934 (Children’s Bureau) 








2 Index of Employment in Manufacturing Industries, 1920-1934 (Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


1 Number of Children 14 and 15 Years of Age Receiving Employment Certificates per 1,000 Children of These Ages in 10 Cities, 
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N. Y. FEDERATION OF LABOR 
TO PUSH AMENDMENT 


AN its Annual Convention in August, the New York 
State Federation of Labor made ratification of 
the Child Labor Amendment by New York State one 
of its primary legislative aims for the coming year. 

Industrial Commissioner Andrews placed ratifica- 
tion of the Amendment first on an 8-point legislative 
program in an address in which he lashed out against 
the exploitation of child labor and suggested state 
legislation to curb the employment of children on 
industrialized farms. Telegrams and letters from 
many state organizations working for ratification of 
the Amendment were received by Mr. George Meany, 
President of the State Federation. 

The Federation will seek to have all candidates to 
the Legislature announce their positions on ratification 
of the Child Labor Amendment, and delegates are 
pledged to support those who are favorable to labor. 

While the American Federation of Labor and the 
various state federations have always supported this 
Amendment, the increased stress laid upon it this year 
by the New York Federation is a significant measure 
of the acuteness of the need for a constitutional chan- 
nel for federal action since the abrogation of the in- 
dustrial codes. 


AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 


ery created Youth Commission sponsored 
by the American Council on Education and 
financed by a grant of $800,000 from the General 
Education Board met in Washington on September 16, 
at the call of George F. Zook, President of the Council 
and former United States Commissioner of Education. 
The Commission, of which Dr. Homer Price Rainey, 
President of Bucknell University, has been appointed 
Director, will cooperate with existing governmental, 
educational and social agencies, in a five-year youth 





program which will include surveys of work now 
being conducted and the organization of demonstra- 
tion programs in a few communities. 


SETTING THE WHEELS IN MOTION 


FOUR-STATE conference on the Child Labor 
Amendment called by the National Child Labor 
Committee was held in Kansas City in September 
attended by delegates from Kansas, Missouri, Ne- 
braska and South Dakota. The legislatures of these 
states will not meet until 1937 but the state organiza- 
tions which fought so valiantly for the Amendment 
last year are determined to see the matter through and 
are preparing for a two-year educational campaign 
prior to its reintroduction in the legislatures. 


ILLUSTRATED CHILD LABOR LECTURE 


HE National Child Labor Committee has pre- 
pared a lecture on the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment illustrated by 40 lantern slides. The lec- 
ture is suitable for presentation before church groups, 
civic organizations, women’s clubs, and high school 
and college students. The text is so arranged that the 
lecture can be given by a member of the group. 
Text and slides will be loaned for $2.00 and return 
postage. In applying, kindly state the exact date on 
which they are to be used. 


THE VOICE OF PROTESTANT AMERICA 


AST spring the CHRISTIAN HERALD conducted a 
poll among its readers on ratification of the 
Federal Child Labor Amendment. Of the 4,036 votes 
sent in, 17 out of every 20 were cast for the Amend- 
ment. All states were represented and all but three 
turned in big majorities in favor of the Amendment. 
Further data about the poll were published in the 
CHRISTIAN HERALD of June 19, 1935. Reprints can be 
secured from the National Child Labor Committee. 








THE AMENDMENT—A NON-PARTISAN QUESTION 


President Coolidge in accepting the Presidential nomina- 
tion in 1924 recommended a federal child labor amendment 
and it was passed by Congress during his Administration. 


President Roosevelt has urged that this Amendment be 
ratified by the states in order to make permanent the child 
labor gains temporarily secured through the industrial codes. 


All friends of children must unite in-helping to secure 
favorable action by 12 more states. 


Send your contribution, large or small to 





NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 419 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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